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The Outlook. 

It is impossible, to balance up the items for peace 
and for war and to say exactly how the account 
stands at the opening of the New Year, The in- 
fluences working both ways are* too numerous, too 
complex, too intermingled to be dealt with in any 
mathematical way. There is no doubt that the cause 
of peace and goodwill, both in men's thoughts and 
feelings and in the institutions of society, or rather 
in the changes taking place in these institutions, is 
stronger now than at any former time. Only those 
who disbelieve in the growing prevalence of truth 
and goodness will deny this. But in what does the 
gain consist? 

There has certainly been much, during the year 

just closed, which was dark and unpromising. The 

miserable struggle in Cuba has continued, with no 

signs of decrease in its hatreds and its cold-blooded 

inhumanities, until recently, if there are any such 



signs even now. The war between Greece and 
Turkey has been fought. Though short, it caused 
the loss of thousands of lives, the wreck of many 
homes and the intensifying of an old racial feud. 
Greece was crushed and had to kiss the dust. Turkey, 
which has long been the synonym of unspeakable in- 
iquity, came out of the war with "glory", raised 
almost to the rank of a great power, and actually 
taken into the secret councils of at least one Christian 
nation ! There have been, as usual, civil war and 
attempted revolutions in the Spanish-American coun- 
tries. Great Britain has had on her hands an ugly 
war, not yet ended, with the frontier tribes in North- 
western India, brought on by her own former unjust 



and unwise aggressions in those 



The 



" spheres of influence " in Africa have been the 
occasion of friction, which happily has not at any 
time become really threatening. The British forces 
have been fighting their way, up the Nile, killing off 
natives, and reestablishing lost British supremacy in 
those regions,-«- a supremacy originally acquired by 
methods unknown either to the sermon on the mount 
or to the decalogue. 

The strained condition of European affairs has 
continued much the same. France has determined 
to increase both her army and her navy. The Ger- 
man Emperor, defeated in one attempt greatly to 
enlarge the German navy, has been forcing the sub- 
ject again with all his ingenuity and imperial in- 
fluence. The British navy has gone on growing, 
and a determined effort has for some time been made 
to increase the British army and to introduce con- 
scription in the United Kingdom? The Triple Alli- 
ance continues. Over against it, the alliance be- 
tween France and Russia, long supposed to exist, 
has been officially announced to the world, its power 
for mischief possibly being increased by the secrecy 
which covers its specific provisions. Russia has 
been alert and aggressive. Her enormous military 
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deyelopment has not slackened in the least. The 
slightest resistance to it has been ruthlessly punished 
with imprisonment and exile, notably in the case of 
the Doukhobortsi. Japan has gone forward in her 
naval extension, by leaps and bounds, until she has 
quite frightened the other naval powers. 

The game of greed and grab has gone steadily on. 
Spurred on by England's chronic example, Germany 
has lately taken to bullying weaker powers and her 
ministry have boldly announced that she proposes to 
grab her share along with the others. Poor, helpless 
China has been the object of attack, and the cloud of 
disturbance has suddenly appeared along the whole 
Chinese coast. What this new complication will re- 
sult in, the gradual partition of China, war between 
the great fleets, or only a spell of growling and snarl- 
ing, and a lot of diplomatic finessing, it is too early to 
say. 

Looking alone to these disturbances of the year, 
the prospect for the early coming of the era of good- 
will and peace is not in the least flattering. But 
there is another side. The forces which' are working 
out the brotherhood of man have never been so in- 
telligently and persistently and widely active and 
influential as within the last twelve months. The 
Church, under whatever name, throughout the whole 
civilized world and in heathen lands, has enlarged its 
testimony against the wickedness and the unreason 
of war. The organized peace movement has con- 
tinued to grow and strengthen itself, in the number 
of its associations, in the power and usefulness of its 
congresses, in the number, character and influence 
of the men and women who have come into its 
ranks. The press, — whole sections of it perma- 
nently, — has been with the movement as never be- 
fore. It has set itself, in Anglo-Saxon countries 
particularly, against jingoism, against aggressiveness 
and injustice towards native races, against greed of 
territory, and against the stirring up and intensify- 
ing of international animosities. It has laid a heavy 
hand of restraint upon the forces of hatred and dis- 
unity. It will do better still, but it has already done 
much. Commercial interests have continued during 
the year the declared foe of war. In the educational 
field, increased attention has been given to the right 
teaching of history. Arbitration, as a method of 
settling differences, has continued to grow in favor, 
a number of by no means insignificant cases having 
been thus disposed of during '97. The loss of the 



Anglo-American treaty, which was on the point of 
uniting for the first time two great nations in the 
bonds of a holy, disinterested friendship, was a heavy 
blow. But it resulted in making the cause much 
more vigorous and healthy and intelligent than it 
was before. The two nations, which are one in so 
many ways, are nearer one by intelligent choice and 
hearty sympathy now than when the treaty was 
signed a year ago. The interest in permanent arbi- 
tration has also grown steadily and found ways of 
expressing itself in other countries. 

If we should attempt to express briefly the gain 
which the peace cause has made within the year 
1897, we should say that it consisted, not so much in 
the number of new adherents, as in a more intelligent 
grasp of principles, and in the growing conscious- 
ness in civilized society that these principles must 
prevail if social progress is to go on. We feel per- 
fectly sure, therefore, of the future; and in this 
hope, supported by the profound conviction that the 
cause is founded in truth and righteousness and that 
all the larger hopes of humanity, — nations and in- 
dividuals, — are dependent upon its triumph, we are 
ready and glad to continue to promote it by every 
means at command. 



The President's Message. 

"Peace and goodwill with all the nations of the 
earth continue unbroken." That was the note with 
which President McKinley began his recent message 
to Congress. It is not often that this sentence in a 
presidential message has meant as much as it means 
this time. Our peace with the other nations, for 
some time past, has not been a mere matter of 
course. There have been a number of points in our 
foreign relations where a little unwisdom or rash- 
ness might have plunged us at once into open hos- 
tilities. Within two years our relations with Great 
Britain, Turkey and Spain have been at times such 
as, under slightly modified conditions, would almost 
certainly have led to war. At not all of these 
points has the danger yet ceased. Our peace with 
the nations of the earth has been maintained and 
continues unbroken because we have had two Ad- 
ministrations which "sought peace and ensued it." 
A considerable number of our own people would 
have hurried us long ago into war. Some are 
still clamoring for it. But against these mischief- 
makers at home two presidents have defended us. 



